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; OM emorabilia. 


HE Library for June, 1938, which we have 
recently received, may be described as an 
unusually interesting and valuable number. 
Mr. F. P. Wilson’s ‘Some English Mock- 
Prognostications’ brings together a great 
deal of material which will amuse both 
curious people who like to search the by-ways 
of the human mind and also those readers 
who are pleased with curiosities of literature 
—bibliographical or other. By ‘‘ mock- 
prognostication ’’ is intended the “ comic 
arody of the astrological prognostication ”’ 
tto be distinguished from mock-prophecy, 
Hotspur’s ‘‘ skimble-skamble stuff’’). An 
introductory section has a word to say of Old 
Moore’s Almanack—‘‘ published under the 
original copyright dating back to 1697 ’’— 
and reminds us that this still has a net sale 
of two and three-quarter million copies a 
year. Comic prognostications, in the sense 
of parodies, as one sees to be natural, did not 
occur until the invention of printing had 
made almanacks popular books. The earliest 
German example would appear to be dated 
1480; the earliest English one found by Mr. 
Wilson is of 1544. The seventeenth century 
was the era of their great vogue. ‘ A Short- 
Title Catalogue of English Corantos and 
Newsbooks, 1620-1642,’ by Mr. Folke Dahl, 
needs no recommendation of its obvious use- 
fulness. The number of items listed will sur- 
prise those who have not been much occupied 
with early newspapers, and Mr. Dahl takes 
‘occasion from this to emphasize the contempt 
which journalists and newspaper printers 
encountered on their first appearance—quot- 
ing the biting satire upon the ‘‘ Corranto- 
coiner ’’ of Richard Brathwait, who declares 
that “‘ our best comfort is, his Chymera’s live 
not long; a weeke is the longest in the Citie, 
and after their arrivall, little longer in the 











Countrey.”” Mr. Victor Scholderer has a 
short paper on ‘An Almanac for the Year 
1478,’ which is followed by one on the letters 
between Sir Thomas Browne and John Eve- 
lyn from the pen of our correspondent Mr. 
KE, 8. de Beer, who discusses their dating. 
Lord Rothschild, in ‘ The Publication of the 
First Drapier Letter,’ deals with the problem 
in the light of some new acquisitions which 
he has recently made. The first paper is a 
report of that read to the Bibliographical 
Society by Sir Stephen Gaselee last 
November on ‘The Austrian  Post- 
Incunabula.’ A curious item discussed was a 
‘De septem doloribus Christiferae Virginis 
Marie’ printed in 1501 at Schrattenthal, a 
tiny place in Lower Austria. By Michael 
Francis of Lille, a Dominican, this is a 
scholastic as well as devotional work, and 
therefore strange as produced in a small 
village. It is exceedingly rare: but two 
copies were in the room where Sir Stephen 
read his paper, one of them being his own. 


[HE first August number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes has the conclusion of Gen- 
eral Gouraud’s account of his tour in India— 
‘L’Inde avec les Anglais.’ Like the other 
instalments, this is full of interesting re- 
marks. It includes description of two visits 
to the Taj Mahal; the one at night, by star- 
light and the light of a crescent moon; the 
other in an afternoon when the gardens are 
full of tourists, but when the marvellous 
detail of the carving of leaves and flowers 
can be adequately seen. In this writer’s 
opinion the grounds surrounding the Taj, 
with their beautiful trees and parterres of 
flowers, are somewhat of a mistake. He 
would have all the surroundings bare, to cor- 
respond with the grief which caused this 
unique monument to be erected. He notices 
the sonority of the great vaulted chamber. 
When one of the guardians invokes the name 
of Allah, the vault echoes the sound with a 
long-drawn crystalline purity. 

The scent of Corsica, perceived miles out 
at sea, is one of the pleasant details in the 
economy of the world. Napoleon used to talk 
of it. General Gouraud recalls how, return- 
ing home wounded from the Dardanelles in 
1915, he noticed one night an extraordinary 
fragrance. ‘“‘ What is that I smell?’ he 
asked a passing sailor. ‘‘ That’s Corsica.”’ 
“*'How far away?’’ ‘‘ Five miles.” 


M. Jean Renouard has in this number a 
sympathetic ‘ Essai sur le Scoutisme’ and 
M. René Pinon writes agreeably about ‘ Les 
Souverains Anglais & Paris.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


PORTRAITS BY GAINSBOROUGH 
OF THE ALLIED FAMILIES OF BURROUGH 
or Suppury, SUFFOLK. 


AINSBOROUGH’S portraits are so seldom 
named and dated that the following five 
identifications may be of interest to all who 
admire ‘‘one of the greatest English land- 
scape and portrait painters.’ Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A., 1727-1788, was born at 
Sudbury, Suffolk, fifth son of John Gains- 
borough, 1683-1748, who had married Mary 
Burrough, sister of the Rev. Humphrey Bur- 
rough, Master, 1723-1755, of Sudbury Gram- 
mar School, which, from just before his tenth 
year, was attended by his nephew, the future 
R.A., who was thus cousin of the Vicar of 
Wisbech from 1749 to 1773, the Rev. Preb. 
Henry Burrough, D.D., elder son of the said 
Humphrey, The Rev. Humphrey Burroughs, 
or Burrough, b. 1 Nov., 1689, was also Curate 
(mod. Vicar), of St. Gregory’s, Sudbury, 
1714-34/5, Rector of Borley, Essex, 1721-57, 
and of Rede, Suffolk, from 1733, when he 
was Chaplain of James, lst Earl Waldegrave. 
Humphrey, it is here suggested, was son of 
Henry Burroughs, of Sudbury, d. 1721, and 
Mary, his wife, d. 1722, who had a daughter, 
Sareth, bur. 1689/90; the said Henry being 
son, it would appear, of Humphrey Bur- 
roughs, who m., 1640, Mary Bray, at St. 
Gregory’s, Sudbury. 

Fulcher, in his Life of Gainsborough, 2nd 
edition, 1856, schedules among ‘‘ Members of 
his Family painted by Gainsborough,” 
‘* Mr. Burroughs ”’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Burroughs ”’ ; 
and the dimensions and oval-shaped frames 
correspond with those of two portraits lent 
by Miss Josephine Savile for inclusion in the 
1885 Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition of Paint- 
ings by Gainsborough, which were described 
in the Catalogue as ‘‘ Mr. Burrough.’’ and 
“‘Mrs, Burrough.’”’ (By an obvious mis- 
print, the lady is there called ‘‘ Mr.’’ instead 
of ‘‘ Mrs.’’) 

There can be no doubt that these portraits 


lent by Miss Savile were those mentioned in | 
Bur- | 


1856 by Fulcher. Of these ‘‘ Mrs. 
roughs ’’ was sold at the Louis Huth sale at 
Christie’s, on May 20, 1905, for 900 guineas, 
as ‘“‘ From the Collection of Miss Josephine 
Saville ’’ (sic). As to the descent of these 
two portraits, possibly a clue is provided by 








—$. 


the marriage, in 1755, of a Mr. Joseph Bur. 
rough, at Melford, Sudbury, where resident 
with Miss Alice Savell, of Monk’s Eleigh, 
near Bildeston and Hadleigh, Suffolk: 
‘Sudbury Marr. Licences,’ Harl. Soc. Earlier 
in this same year, on Jan. 14, 10 
Christie’s had sold another portrait by 
Gainsborough described as ‘‘ Mrs. Seeley 
sister of Dr. Burroughs,’”’ of the same oval 
shape and dimensions as the portraits of 
‘“‘ Mr. Burroughs ” and ‘‘ Mrs, Burroughs,” 

The present writer desires here to express 
his appreciation of the great courtesy dis. 
played by Messrs. Christie Manson and 
Woods in supplying the foregoing detailed 
information from catalogues in their posses. 
sion. 

At the end of 1889, or early in 1890, Lord 
Mancroft’s father, who died in April, 1890, 
purchased at Sudbury a pastel by Gains. 
borough, depicting a young lady, aged ap. 
parently about twenty-five years, on the re- 
verse of the original oval frame of which is 
still to be seen an armorial ex-libris, engraved, 
below the arms, with the surname Burrovex, 
and evidently co-temporary with the frame. 
The sale of this picture was associated with 
a guarantee in the form of a Memorandum, 
dated November, 1885, in the handwriting of, 
and signed by, Wm. Bestoe Smith, J.P. for 
the Borough of Sudbury, providing details not 
only as to this pastel, but of other Burrough 
portraits by Gainsborough. 

By the kindness of Lord Mancroft, the pre- 
sent writer has had the opportunity of critic- 
ally examining the pastel, and Memorandum, 
Subsequent careful study has confirmed the 
general accuracy of the statements made, and 
manifested the enviable memory, in 1885, of 
the writer of the Memorandum, who, a 
investigation has now established, at that time 
must have been aged about eighty-seven or 
eighty-eight ; for, on tracing him back, Wm. 
Bestoe Smith, J.P., was discovered to be a 
Guy’s man, who qualified in 1818, and must 
therefore have been born about 1796 or -7, 
if not a year or so earlier. The Memorandum 
indicates that his wife died in 1825, leaving 
the pastel to her husband. 

From this record, and other considerations, 
it becomes clear that of the family portraits 
by Gainsborough, the already mentioned 
‘“Mr. Burroughs,’’ or ‘ Burrough,’’ was 
Gainsborough’s cousin, the Rev. Preb. Henry 
Burrough; ‘‘ Mrs. Burroughs,’ or “ Bur- 
rough,’’ was the Rev. Henry’s first wife; and 
‘“ Mrs. Seeley, sister of Dr, Burroughs,”’ was 
the elder of the two sisters of the Rev. Preb. 
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Henry Burrough, D.D., commonly known as 
“Dr, Burrough,”’ or ‘‘ Burroughs.’’ 

The first wife of the Rev. Preb. Henry Bur- 
rough was Caroline, b. 1 Jan., 1727/28, third 
daughter of Robert Butts, Lord Bishop of 
Ely; Marr. Lic. dated 15 May, 1750. She 
died in childbed, 31 July, 1751, leaving a son, 
Thomas Burrough, d, 23 Jan., 1773, aged 
twenty-two. For this, with much other 
information, the present writer is indebted to 
an old friend, and churchwarden at Wisbech, 
E, A. Bullmore, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

From what follows, the only conclusion is 
that these three Burrough oil-paintings, and 
another to be mentioned, as well as the 
pastel, must have been made sometime during 
the second half of 1750 or the first half of 
1751, since Dr. Burrough’s first wife, Caroline 
Butts, only became ‘‘ Mrs. Burrough”’ in 
1750, and died in 1751. 

The Memorandum states that the four 
oil-paintings, and the pastel, now in Lord 
Mancroft’s possession, were all done by 
Gainsborough at the same time; and that 
Mrs. Wm. Bestoe Smith was the recipient 
not only of the pastel, but also of the por- 
trait of Mrs, Seeley, as gifts from her friend 
Mrs. Burrough, who must therefore have been 
Jane Audley, 1730-1798, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Audley, gent., of Upwell, Wisbech, 
second wife of Dr. Burrough, who died at 
King’s Lynn, as relict of the Rev. Preb. 
Henry Burrough, who was made D.D. by 
Bishop Secker, in 1766; Cole’s MSS. 

The Baptismal Registers of St. Gregory’s, 
Sudbury, Suffolk, have been extracted for the 

resent writer by the most kindly and helpful 

tor, the Rev. J. F. Hughes, R.D., whose 
friend, now the oldest J.P. for Sud- 
bury, H. H. Baker, Esq., recalls that Wm. 
Bestoe Smith was Mayor of Sudbury in 1843, 
and was a doctor practising there, and an 
amateur artist and painter; and that there 
are still one or two of his pictures in private 
possession in the town. 

In these Sudbury Baptismal Registers the 
surname of the father throughout is spelt 
“Burrough.’’ The mother’s Christian name, 
Philippa, only is given. Fulcher, ibid., says 
she was a ‘‘daughter of the learned 
Dr, Busby’’; but the present writer 
can find no evidence that the famous Head 
Master of Westminster School was ever 
married ; nor that another learned ‘‘ Rev. Dr. 
(Thomas) Busby,’’ D.C.L., etc., Rector of 
Addington, Bucks, son of Sir John Busby, 
Rt., er. 1661, of Addington, had a daughter 
named Philippa. 





\ 


Mr. T. B, Jenkins, mentioned hereafter, 
has therefore suggested that for ‘‘ Busby ”’ 
Fulcher should have written Bisby. For the 
Rev. Dr. Nathaniel Bisby, or _ Bisbie, 
1635-1695, Rector of Long Melford, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, see the ‘D.N.B.’ Among his 
children no daughter named Philippa so far 
has been discovered; but Mr. Jenkins’s sur- 
mise is strengthened by the facts that while 
Humphrey and Philippa Burrough named 
their elder son Henry, after Humphrey’s 
(here assumed) father Henry, the younger 
son was baptized Nathaniel. 

The Rev. Humphrey and Philippa Bur- 
rough had two sons—of whom the elder, 
Henry, was not baptized at Sudbury—and 
two daughters; of snp 

I.. Henry, the elder son, b. 1721, d. 26 Nov., 
1773, as the Rev. Preb, Henry Burrough, 
Vicar of Wisbech from 1749, and Preb., from 
1762, of Peterborough. He was the “ Dr. 
Burroughs,’’ or Burrough, whose “‘ sister ’”’ 
was painted by Gainsborough. 

II. Nathaniel, bapt. 13 Mar., 1723; mer- 
chant in London, who retired to his native 
place, Sudbury. His widow, Mrs. Martha 
Burrough, 1744-1830, died at Sudbury; ex 
inform. Mr. T. B. Jenkins, supplied to him 
by his friend, Mr. Reeve, from Ipswich 
Journal, 30 Mar., 1830. 

1. Philippa Burrough, bapt. 7 Aug., 1722. 
In the present identification she was the 
“Mrs, Seeley, sister of Dr. Burroughs,” 
painted by Gainsborough, and 

2. Mary, bapt. 16 Aug., 1728. In the pre- 
sent identification she was the lady, aged ap- 
parently about twenty-five, in the pastel, 
which, as well as the oil-painting of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Seeley,’’ was, at one time, in the possession 
of Mrs. Wm. Bestoe Smith, gifts to her by her 
friend Dr, Burroughs’s second wife, and 
relict, Mrs. Jane Burrough, 1730-1798, the 
pastel being the one purchased at Sudbury, 
c. 1889-1890, as detailed already, by the 
father of Lord Mancroft, to whom, in con- 
clusion, it remains the pleasant duty of the 
present writer to express most grateful ap- 
preciation for providing irresistible evidence 
as to the armorial ensigns used by the Rev. 
Preb. Henry Burrough, whose finely- 
sculptured eighteenth-century tomb at Wis- 
bech is about to be reconditioned, 

Henry Curtis. 


Postscript. Since the above was written, 
Mr. T. B. Jenkins, of Northampton, has 
been good enough to supply the following 
information : 

Cole, in MS. No. 5804, fos. 50b, 52b, states 
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that Dr. Henry Burrough has a brother who 
was a successful Grocer in London. He amassed 
a fair amount of money, and retired to Sud- 
bury, having built himself qa house there. . 

The brother of Dr. Burrough here alluded 
to by the Rev. Wm. Cole, the well-known 
Cambridgeshire antiquary, 1714-1782, accord- 
ing to the foregoing pedigree was Nathaniel 
Burrough, bapt. 13 Mar., 1723, and so is to 
be identified as the ‘brother of the Pre- 
bendary of Peterborough ’’ who was “‘ painted 
at the same time,’’ the Memorandum records, 
as the other four members of the Burrough 
family already dealt with. Besides this fifth 
Burrough portrait, the Memorandum (exhi- 
biting here the one and only lapse in the 
writer’s recollections, and making the un- 
named ‘‘ Prebendary of Peterborough’’ and 
the ‘‘ Rector of Borley ’’ brothers—Henry, the 
Prebendary, being, of course, son of the 
Rector, Humphrey Burrough—states that 
“the Rector of Borley’’ was also painted 
‘‘at the same time’’ by Gainsborough. It 
may have been so; and hereafter perhaps, 
confirmation may be forthcoming as to this 
sixth Burrough family portrait. 

Nathaniel, however, was evidently the 
hitherto unidentified brother of Dr, Henry 
Burrough, and he is described in the Memor- 
andum as a “ private gentleman living at 
Belle View [sic] House, lately pulled down 
by Mr. Canham,’’ White’s 1856 Directory of 
Suffolk includes, as contemporaries at Sud- 
bury, the names of Henry Crabb Canham, 
solicitor, of Newton Road, and Wm. Bestoe 
Smith, surgeon, of Friar Road, J.P. for Sud- 
bury borough. 

Mr. H. H. Baker, now the oldest Sudbury 
J.P., states that opposite the present house, 
Belle Vue, there is a piece of land called, in 
extant deeds, ‘‘ Burrough’s Piece,’’ but the 
association of anyone named Burrough with 
** Belle Vue ’’ had not been traced, so far. 

The survival of the place-name ‘‘ Bur- 
rough’s Piece ’’ is, however, yet another re- 
markable tribute to the general accuracy of 
the writer of this valuable Memorandum. 

Cole, ibid., also mentions that ‘‘ Dr. Bur- 
roughs’’ presented a portrait of himself to 
his old college, ‘‘ St. Catharine’s Hall Com- 
bination.’’ In reply to an enquiry, the pre- 
sent Master of St. Catharine’s College, the 
Rev. H. J. Chaytor, has been good 
enough to inform the compiler that the por- 
trait now hangs in the Master’s Lodge, and is 
attributed to Romney. 

Though proof positive is lacking, this attri- 
bution may be correct, for Romney, b. 1734, 





became the recognised rival of Reynolds, }. 
1723, and Gainsborough, b. 1727. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that Gains. 
borough was cousin of Dr. Burrough, and js 
known to have painted various members of 
the family; and if the evidence submitted in 
the present Note be well-founded, these por. 
traits are to be dated c, 1750/51. yy Cc 


THAT NEVER WAS.’’ 


WORDSWORTH, in his ‘ Elegiac Stanzas,’ 
which are “‘ suggested by a picture of 
Peele Castle, in a storm, painted by Sir 


George Beaumont,”’ includes the famous lines, ‘ 


The light that never was, on sea and land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream. 
These lines are quoted by Coleridge in the 
‘ Biographia Literaria,’ chapt. xxii., as 
characteristic of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ imaginative 
power,’’ in which ‘‘ he stands nearest of all 
modern writers to Shakespeare and Milton.” 
They are generally quoted in praise of the 
gifts of imagination, like the city never built 
at all, and therefore built for ever. But in 
spite of the word “ consecration,’’ the passage 
seems in Wordsworth’s context a_ record of 
feeling which he has outgrown, a ‘“‘ fond illu- 
sion ’’ of youth in which he can no longer 
indulge. Wordsworth in 1827 altered the 
lines he wrote in 1805 to 
add a gleam 

Of lustre never known to sea or land, 

But borrowed from the youthful poet's 

dream. 

But the original text was restored later. 
The circumstances are these. Sir George 
Beaumont painted the sea in storm. Words- 
worth for four summer weeks lived in sight 
of the Castle and, fancying the sea “the 
gentlest of all gentle things,’’ wished to paint 
it with the Castle as a scene of ‘‘ Elysian 
quiet, without toil or strife.’ But when he 
recalls this mood, he declares that he has 
“ submitted to a new control ’’: 

Not for a moment could I now behold 

A smiling sea, and be what I have been. 

His soul has been humanised by “ a deep 
distress.” He has lost a friend, and 9 
addressing Beaumont, he adds: 

This work of thine I blame not, but com- 

mend; 

This sea in anger, and that dismal shore. 

I do not see anything to be regretted in the 
earlier view of the sea and castle, though 4 
sense of human loss has made such brightness 
of fancy impossible in later years. Then 
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his moralising tends to make him dreary, to 
use a phrase of Stevenson’s. It is a wonder 
that he did not add a word of disapproval to 
his note on the ‘‘ Lines written while sailing 
in a boat at evening ’’ in 1789. The rich glow 
of the water, a scene on the banks of the Cam 
changed to the Thames near Windsor, pro- 
duces the reflection ; 

Such views the youthful Bard allure; 

But, heedless of the following gloom, 

He deems their colours shall endure 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. 

—And let him nurse his fond deceit, 

And what if he must die in sorrow! 

Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow? 

But the colours do endure in the sense that 
they are perpetually revived, and the pleasure 
is not less a pleasure for being transient. It 
is called a ‘‘ fond deceit ’’ on the ground that 
the bard may ‘die in sorrow’’ and “‘ grief 
and pain’? may be expected later. This 
expectation, too, may be a fond delusion. 
They did not come conspicuously to Words- 
worth, who was singularly fortunate, as De 
Quincey points out, in getting new supplies of 
money just when he wanted them. He led a 
placid life on which he could dwell with com- 
placency. Was he troubled with a brooding 
sense of disaster, or was this merely a poetic 
convention such as poets love? The mood of 
brightness seems as much entitled to be called 
genuine as the mood of sorrow, since neither 
is permanent. A century ago I find the 
wicked idea prevailing that some infliction of 
illness or disaster by God is due after a cloud- 
less time of happiness. It is not likely that 
Wordsworth had read the original of the 
quatrain Emerson quoted in his ‘ Considera- 
tions by the Way,’ a section of his ‘ Conduct 
of Life” ‘‘ An old French verse,’’ he says, 
“runs, in my translation : 

Some of your griefs you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived, 

But what torments of pain you endured 

From evils that never arrived! ” 

What French author wrote this excellent 
sense I do not know. Having pondered on 
Wordsworth’s lines and his objections to the 
mood they embody, I suggest that we are still 
fairly entitled to cite them, when we are deal- 
ing with a happy effort of imagination. Mr. 
Shaweross, an able commentator on the ‘ Bio- 
graphia,’ notes that ‘‘ Wordsworth wished to 
characterize the errors, or at least the limita- 
tions, of the imagination in youth.’’ But we 
can adopt Wordsworth’s language without 
implying what seem to me his limitations, 
and so little has been said worthily of a poet’s 








gifts on the imaginative side that we must 
make the best of what we have got. 
SENEX. 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS” OF THE REGICIDES : 


ANOTHER EpITION, 

[TWENTY-FIVE years ago, ‘ N. and Q.’ (11 

S. vii. and viii.) published a series of 
contributions by Mr. J. B.+ Witttams on 
““The Forged ‘ Speeches and Prayers . . .’ 
of the Regicides.”” To the best of my know- 
ledge, that discussion was definitive in regard 
to the history and authenticity of a Fifth- 
Monarchy tract which appeared first in 1660 
with the title :— 


The speeches and prayers of some of the late 
King’s judges, viz. Major General Harison, 


Octob. 13. Mr. John Carew, Octob. 15. Mr. 
Justice Cooke [etc.] The times of their 
death... Faithfully and impartially collected 


for further satisfaction. 1660. 

In the light of a recent acquisition by the 
University of Illinois Library, however, it 
becomes apparent that ‘The Speeches and 
Prayers . . .’ went through at least one other 
English edition after 1661, the latest one 
mentioned by Mr, WILuLIAMs. 

In 1935, the University of Illinois pur- 
chased from a London bookseller an unbound 
quarto pamphlet with the title :— 

Rebellion sainted: or, King-killing openly 

avow’d and justify’d. Being the dying words 
and sentiments of the regicides that were 
executed for the impious murder of their 
sovereign K. Charles the First, with their 
opinion to the last. London, Printed, and sold 
by B. Bragge, at the Raven in Pater-Noster- 
Row, 1710. 
The title is within a mourning border and is 
unnumbered. There are 38 numbered pages, 
the signatures running B-F2 in fours; the 
title-page and last leaf (pp. 37-38) are 
together and unsigned, 

A careful collation of the text with that of 
the original tract as it is quoted in Howell’s 
‘A Complete Collection of State Trials . 
1816-1828,’ vol. v., and with the descriptions 
and excerpts cited by Mr. WittraMs, shows 
the present work to be an abridgement of the 
second edition which appeared in 1661 with 
the evasive title :— 

Rebels no saints; or, A collection of the 
speeches, private passages, letters and prayers 
of those persons lately executed. . . London, 
Printed and are to be sold by the several book- 
sellers in London and Westminster Hall, 1661. 
According to Mr. Wittiams, that edition 
differed from the original only in the short 
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preface, signed by ‘‘ W. S.’’, and in the 
“* Observations ’’ which followed the account 
of each regicide and which were ‘ probably 

. as intentionally dishonest as the title 
page and preface.”’ 

The present work does not have the preface. 
However, in view of the lack of any ‘‘A”’ 
signatures, it is possible that it is an imper- 
fect copy of the edition as issued, and may 
have had a preface of as much as eight pages. 

As I have already noted, the title-page and 
last leaf are together and unsigned. On the 
strength of this, supported by a slight varia- 
tion in the paper and somewhat blacker 
impression of this sheet when compared with 
the others, it has been suggested that the text 
proper may be of an earlier edition than is 
indicated by the title-page date. This is 
entirely possible. On the other hand, that 
contention is not borne out by any apparent 
variations in type-fount, and the greater 
intensity of the ink may be accounted for by 
the heavier inking of the press naturally 
required by the bold-face border of the title- 
page. 

I have been unable to discover any notice 
of this item in the standard bibliographical 
works, auction records, in the catalogues of 
the British Museum, Bodleian, London, 
Edinburgh University or Advocates’ libraries, 
or in the union card catalogue at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, representing the holdings of 
some of the principal libraries in this 
country. 

Additions or corrections will be welcomed. 

CLARENCE 8, PaIne. 

University of TIllinois Library Urbana, 

Illinois, U.S.A. 


POSSIBLE SOURCE OF A FRENCH 
QUOTATION IN THE ‘ RELIGIO 

MEDICI.’—To my knowledge, no editor of 
the ‘ Works’ of Sir Thomas Browne (includ- 
ing the edition of Dr. Keynes, London ; Faber 
and Gwyer, 1928, 6 vols.) has ever given a 
satisfactory annotation of the following 
French quatrain, which I shall try to 
explain. It is my contention that it is the 
product of the influence of the French 
Renaissance poets upon Sir Thomas Browne. 
Perhaps he even knew of the sonnets of Du 
Bellay. 

At least, let us compare the italicised pas- 
sages in the two poems. 

Du Bellay : 

Je hay du Florentin l’usuriere avarice, 

Je hay du fol Sienois le sens mal arresté, 

Je hay du Genevois la rare verité, 
Et du Venetien la trop caute malice: 





Je hay le Ferrarois pour je ne sgay quel vice, 

Je hay tous les Lombards pour |’infidelité, 

Le fier Napolitain | wed sa grand’ vanité, 

Et le poltron Romain pour son _pey 
d’exercice : 


Je hay V’Anglois mutin & le brave Escossois, 


Le traistre Bourguignon & _ l’indiscret 
Francois, 

Le superbe Espaignol &  l’yvrongne 
Thudesque : 


Bref, je hay quelque vice en chasque nation, 

Je hay moymesme encor’ mon imperfection, 

Mais je hay par sur tout un _ s¢avoir 
pedantesque.1 

Sir T. Browne: 

Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Escossois; 

Le bougre Italein, et le fol Frangois; 

Le poltron Romain, le larron de Gascogne, 

L’Espagnol superbe, et Alleman yvrogne2 

Joun J. MENavGH. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OTES ON SOME FALSE BYRONS.—The 
Byron Apocrypha has been the subject of 
a number of valuable studies (see esp. 8. C. 
Cuew, ‘N. and Q.,’ 12 8. v. 113, 143, and 
‘Byron in England,’ pp. 169-193), yet the 
authors of many of these pieces remain 
unknown, Readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ may be 
interested in the identity of certain of these 
pseudo-Byrons, 

Probably the earliest of the apocryphal 
writings is ‘Illusion; or, The Trances of 
Nourjahad,’ an oriental melodrama which 
enjoyed a run of forty-one nights at Drury 
Lane in the fall of 1813. (For an unanswered 
query about this play, see ‘ N. and Q.,’18. 
x, 305). Although there was nothing in 
either the bills or the printed play to indi- 
cate that the piece was Byron’s, it was re 
ported to be his by the Morning Post, the 
Satirist, and other periodicals. Byron was 
aware of the deception (see ‘ Letters and Jour- 
nals,’ ii., pp. 288 and 354), and it seems that 
after a period of ambiguous silence he actu- 
ally repudiated the piece (see W. C. Oulton, 
‘Theatres of London,’ i, 267). The true 
author was Samuel James Arnold, the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, an exper- 
enced melodramatist, who was undoubtedly 
profiting at the box office from the rumour 
of Byron’s authorship. Some years later, In 
‘A Letter to All the Proprietors of Drury 
Lane Theatre’ (London, 1818), p. 78, he 
Poétiques, 
(Paris 





1 Joachim Du Bellay, ‘ Oeuvres 
édition critique par Henri Chamard, 
1910), Vol. ii pp. 104-105. 

2 Sir Thomas Browne, ‘ Works,’ ed. by 
a Wilkin, F.L.S., (London, 1852), Vol. i, 
p. 424. 
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acknowledged that he himself had written the 
melodrama. 

Another sham Byron was John T. Agg, an 
emigrant to the United States, who has been 
identified by Professor H. M. Jones (Modern 
Language Notes, xli, (1926), pp. 129-131) as 
the author of the two spurious Johnston 
volumes. This is the Agg who is known to 
British bibliographers as a scribbler of satiri- 
cal novels and political verse under the pseu- 
donym of aaa 1 gd Hedgehog. 

Two poems which were long believed to be 
Byron’s are ‘Madame Lavalette’ and 
‘Stanzas to Her Who Can Best Understand 
Them.’’ The second of these pieces is such 
a clever imitation of Byron’s manner that 
even to-day there are readers who are deceived 
by it. (See ‘A Poem by Byron,’ London 
Mercury, x. (1924), 409-410, and ‘ An Un- 
published Poem by Byron?’, ‘N. and Q.,’ 
clxxi. (1936), 405). Both of these pieces 
were written by Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
Poet. See the preface to his ‘ Poems by an 
Amateur’ (London, 1818), p. vii. 

There seems to be little cause for 
uncertainty about the authorship of ‘ Giusep- 

ino’ (London, 1821). On the authority of 

’Donoghue’s ‘ Poets of Ireland,’ p. 420, this, 
as well as the pseudo-Byronic ‘ Arnaldo,’ may 
be fathered upon Edward N. Shannon, Irish 


poet and wit, editor of ‘The Galway 
Vindicator.’ S. P. Cuew, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin. 

PE AND TENNYSON: A POSSIBLE 


PARALLEL.—In November, 1882, Ten- 
nyson wrote to S. E, Dawson, who had 
brought out in Canada an edition of ‘ The 
Princess,’ thanking him for his able and 
thoughtful essay on the work. Tennyson con- 
tinued by saying: 

Your explanatory notes are very much to the 
purpose, and I do not object to your finding 
parallelisms. They must always occur... 
Are not human eyes all over the world looking 
at the same objects, and must there not conse- 
quently be coincidences of thought and im- 
pressions and expressions? It is scarcely pos- 
sible for anyone to say or write anything in 
this late time of the world to which, in the 
Test of the literature of the world, a parallel 
could not somewhere be found. But when you 
say that this passage or that was suggested 
by Wordsworth or Shelley or another, 1 
demur; and more, I wholly disagree... But 
there is, I fear, a prosaic set growing up among 
us, editors of booklets, bookworms, index- 
hunters, or men of great memories and no 
magination, who impute themselves to the 
poet, and so believe that he, too, has no 
imagination, but is forever poking his nose 

tween the pages of some old volume in order 





to see what he can appropriate. They will 
not allow one... even to use such a simple 
expression as the ocean “roars,” without find- 
ing the precise verse in Homer or Horace from 
which we have plagiarised it (fact!) 

Thus, with extraordinary acumen and 
delightful foresight, Tennyson drew around 
himself and his work a charmed circle, over 
which none but men of “ no imagination,”’ 
‘“‘ bookworms and index-hunters,’’ might dare 
to step. He successfully pre-condemned 
every investigator that was to follow him, and 
for his shrewdness there should be nothing but 
admiration. 

Notwithstanding, it is perhaps possible to 
write of a ‘‘ parallel ’’ between Geleon and 
another without saying that plagiarism is 
involved, thus escaping the odium that 
Tennyson attaches to the earthbound mind. 

The parallel in question exists, it would 
seem, between the famous lovely lyric from 
‘The Princess’ (‘‘ The splendour falls on 
castle walls ’’) and the first stanza of Alex- 
ander Pope’s ‘ Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day.’ 
A juxtaposition of these two pieces might 
prove convenient : 

[Pegs] Descend, ye Nine! descend and sing; 
he breathing instruments inspire, 

Wake into voice each silent string, 

And sweep the sounding lyre! 
In a sadly pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain; 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthen’d notes and slow, 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies; 


Exulting in triumph now swell the bold 
notes, 

In broken air, trembling, the wild music 
floats ; 


Till, by degrees, remote and small, 
The strains decay, 
And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. 


[Tennyson] The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long night shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying 
dying. 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 

dying. 

The similarities are more or less immedi- 
ately obvious. The command: ‘Let the 
loud trumpet sound ’”’ becomes with Tenny- 
son, ‘‘ Blow, bugle, blow’’; the ‘‘ shrill 
echoes’? change into ‘‘ wild echoes’’; the 
numbers ‘‘ soft and clear’’ become “ thin 
and clear ’’; the ‘‘ wild’’ of Pope’s ‘‘ wild 
music ’’ perhaps appears as a modifier of 
“‘ echoes ’’ again; ‘‘ the numbers. , fill with 
spreading sounds the skies’’ is metamor- 
phosed into Tennyson’s echoes which ‘‘ grow 
forever and forever’’; ‘‘the strains decay 
and melt away ’’ in Pope; they ‘“‘ faint on 
hill or field or river’’ in Tennyson; and the 
‘* dying, dying fall ’’ is changed to *‘ answer, 
echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying.”’ Pope 
uses ‘‘In broken air, trembling’’ and 
Tennyson has ‘‘ The long light shakes... ’’; 
Pope has “ roofs all around,’’ but Tennyson 
has “‘ cliff and scar ’’ to send back the dying 
echoes. 

Perhaps Tennyson was indeed correct in 
saying that coincidences of thought and 
expression exist. It is, however, slightly 
unusual to find several of them occurring close 
together. 

It may be, too, that in this late time of 
the world, when it is scarcely possible for 
anyone to say or write anything to which a 
parallel can not be found, that someone else, 
years before, has noted this same ‘“‘ simi- 
larity.”’ 

S. M. Srewarp. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


RIMITIVE OBSTETRICS.—The follow- 
ing curious childbirth practice from 
Korea seems to be worthy of permanent 
record. In Harper’s Magazine (No. 1049, 
October, 1937 [New York], p. 509) in an 
article entitled ‘Korea from a Nunnery 
Window,’ by Willard Price, it is said: 
Screams of agony issuing from a little mole 
of a house drew us thither. We entered with- 
out ceremony, but immediate protests from 
the inmates cause the male visitor to retire in 
confusion. Yet he had seen enough to leave a 
permanent scar on memory. A woman in labor 
lay on the floor. Across her abdomen had been 
placed a board and upon either end of it sat 
a girl see-sawing to force delivery, while the 
unhappy woman shrieked with pain. A dirty 


midwife stood by, directing the proceedings. 
Brren BONNERJEA. 





Readers Queries. 


ANUMISSIONS.—Thomas Southwell of 
Woodrising, Norfolk, Esqre., in his will 
(P.C.C, Babington 13) dated 13 Mar., 1567, 
says, ‘‘My servant Henry Palmer being a 
Bondsman to my Manor of Whingberughe to 
be made free & manumyssed for ever.’’ 
Is not this an extremely late date for a 
manumission of an Englishman? 








R. M. GLencross. 


HURCH PEWS.—Does the fact that a 
family resident in the same house for 
several generations, and proved to have occu- 
pied the same _ in church uninterruptedly 
for that period, give the representatives any 
prescriptive right to the use of the said pews? 


P. D. M. 


RAYTON’S ‘THE MAN IN THE 

MOONE,’ 1619.—Drayton here describes 

the moon, its changes and motions, and has 
the following glosses : 

Pro vario ad solem aspectu varias induit 

figuras line 9 

Secundum motum diurnum singulis diebus 


bis fluens, bis refluens line 306 
Partes Lune rariores & proinde minus 
lucides line 348 
Luna lumen habet congenitum line 365 
What are Drayton’s sources for these 
glosses ? 
B. H. N. 


STORY OF A GREEK ACTOR, — Can 
anyone tell me who was the Greek actor 
who, when he was to perform Electra, brought 
with him into the theatre the urn which con- 
tained the ashes of his child, in order to 
awaken in himself a greater tragic passion! 


PEREGRINUS. 


NDIA AND PORTUGAL.—The first Euro- 
peans to reach India were the Porta- 
guese. For several centuries they played 4 
very important part in the history of India. 
It is to be conjectured that during this long 
contact the languages and culture—social as 
well as religious—of the people of India were 
influenced by the Portuguese, and that Portu- 
guese culture too became influenced by India. 
This influence is easily discernible in certain 
words in Indian languages and in _ certain 
social institutions. I intend to go to Portugal 
in the near future to study in the archieves 
there the cultural influences between the two 
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nations, and shall be glad of any suggestion 
as to points of inquiry the readers of the ‘ N. 
and Q.’ might make, 
Biren BOoNNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


JOMESTICATION OF DOGS.—The ques- 
tion of dogs interests me not only as an 
ethnologist but also as a lover of dogs. As far 
as | know Langkavel was the first to attempt 
an ethnological study of the subject (‘ Hunde 
und Naturvolker,’ Inter. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
viii. 1895). Since then other scholars have 
studied the problem, especially from a zoo- 
logical standpoint, and Flor (in Wiener 
Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, 
i, 1930, pp. 36 ff.) has made a study of the 
cultural and historical position of the domes- 
tication of dogs. The ethnological importance 
of dogs is undisputed. What archaeological 
evidence is there regarding when, where and 
what kind of dogs were first domesticated ? 


Biren BONNERJEA. 


ABBAGE AS TERM OF ENDEARMENT, 
—It is still an open question whether or 
not there is any monument to a cabbage (see 
ante pp. 10, 83), but how is it that ‘‘ cab- 
bage’’ is used as a term of endearment (cf. 
Fr. mon petit chou)? 
Brren BonneERJEA. 


LONDON HAUNT: “ THE SALOON.” 
—Where in London was the “ disreput- 
able haunt known as the Saloon,” the resump- 
tion in which of a quarrel begun at Epsom 
races, resulted in a duel on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, on Aug. 6, 1838, between a man bearing 
the princely Welsh name of Mirfin and 
Francis L. Eliot, Mirfin dying of his wounds? 
FREeDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 


ENRY TYSON.—On an altar tombstone 
in Grasmere Churchyard, Westmorland : 
Sacred to the Memory of the late 
: Henry Tyson, Esquire, 
Astronomer and Mathematician, 
formerly Author of the Kendal Diary 
and for many years Manager of the 
Bank of Westmorland, who died 
March 27th 1852 aged 53 years 
[&e., &e., &e.] 
Where can I see a biography of this person ? 
X. Y. Z. 


E REV. WILLIAM POW. — He was 

chaplain to the Royal Navy. Can any 
reader give biographical particulars of this 
man, who was living in 1780? 


ae E, &, 





ICTORINUS BYTHNER. — Victorinus 
Bythner was born at Cracow about 1605, 
and died, probably near Padstow, Cornwall, 
about 1670. He came to Oxford from Groenin- 
gen in 1636 and was a member of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. When the King 
came to Oxford, he went to Cornwall, where 
he tutored members of the Prideaux family. 
He was in close touch with the Puritan 
scholars and did a lot to stimulate the study 
of Hebrew. He is said to have practised 
medicine also. I am anxious to find out the 
place and date of Bythner’s death, and would 
great appreciate it if I might receive any 
answers direct, as my stay in England is 
short, 
(The Rev.) JAN MazerskI, D.D. 
Salesian House, Cowley, Oxford. 


PULAR FALLACIES.—At p. 25 of 

“The Smith of Smiths’ (Sydney, of 
course) by Hesketh Pearson (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 1934) it is stated, ‘‘ Forty years after 
he had left school, Sydney compiled a list 
of Popular Fallacies,’’ and then only one is 
pe Was the list ever published and 
how can I get a copy? If it is still in MS., 
could one be permitted to see it? Popular 
fallacies have been a hobby of mine for forty- 
six years, hence my desires ! 


A. §. E. ACKERMANN. 


OWER-PAINTERS TO ROYALTIES.— 

Where could I find a list of these—sup- 
posing one has ever been compiled? Valen- 
tine Bartholomew—e.g.—was flower-painter 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria and the 
Duchess of Kent. What, precisely, were 
their duties? Who appointed them? What 
salaries did they receive? 

C. EB. i. 


IKES OR PYKES IN WILTSHIRE. — 
Extracted from the Monthly Magazine, 
Feb. 1, 1810, and kindly sent to me, many 
years ago, by an unknown benefactor, is an 
‘Account of the Life and Opinions of the 
late Dr, Pike,’ whose ancestors, it appears, 
lived, first, at Marlborough, and subsequently 
at Lavington in Wiltshire, where they had a 
small inheritance and lived comfortably. 
The sketch refers to several members of the 
family, both in Wiltshire and in London. 
The author of the note purports to trace the 
ancestry back to John Picus, Count of Miran- 
dula, a lordship in Italy, who, apparently, 
married and had issue, a son, who came to 
England and settled at Marlborough, in 
Wiltshire. He died circa 1565, according to 
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the printed note, which further states that he 
had several sons, 

Concerning the above matters, I have no 
further particulars whatsoever. Nor do I 
know whether the Pikes or Pykes of Wiltshire 
or those rather of Somerset, were the 
ancestors of the John Pike who emigrated 
from ‘‘ Langford,’’ England, to Massa- 
chusetts, in 1635. From him are descended 
many of the members of the Pike Family 
Association of America. A reunion of the 
latter was held recently. (Cf. 11S. vii. 103; 


elxvi, 62). E. F. MacPixe. 
4360 Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
U.S.A. 


‘““QLARING.’’—What is the meaning of 

this word? It occurs once or twice in 
the accounts of the disturbances—ghostly or 
otherwise—at Epworth Rectory, written by 
members of the Wesley family: ‘‘ heard some 
one come slaring through the garret.’’ It is 
not in the Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary. Perhaps some correspondent could tell 
me if it is a Lincolnshire dialect word. 


M. U. H. R. 


HE KINGFISHER’S NEST: A LEGEND 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—In an ‘* 
article about the Kingfisher in ‘ Birds of Our 
Country’ by Franklin and E. Kay Robin- 
son, I came across the mention of a legend 
that the British Museum had made a stand- 
ing offer of £100 for an unbroken specimen 
of a Kingfisher’s nest—a legend which is de- 
scribed as no less fabulous than the classical 
story of the Halcyon. 
It would be interesting to know when and 
how the legend originated, 


H, Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


EOPHILUS LINDSAY, VICAR OF 

CATTERICK  (1763-1773).—To what 
branch of the Lindsay family did this cleric 
belong? It has been claimed for him that he 
was the real founder of Sunday schools, ante- 
dating by fully ten years Robert Raikes of 
Gloucester. According to a _ small _ book, 
‘Lindsay, the Unitarian Confessor,’ by Dr. 
Vance Smith, when he resigned his post of 
Vicar of Catterick he became the first min- 
ister of Essex Street Chapel, Strand, and the 
founder of modern Unitarianism. 


H. Askew. 


of interest. Has it any connection with 
‘* Culver ’’ the rustic name of the wood. 
pigeon. It may be remembered that Spenser 
wrote: 

Like as the culver on the bared bough 

Sits mournfully for the absence of her mate, 


H. Askew. 


MABTINDALE (MARKENDALE) OF C0, 
DURHAM.—This family is believed by 

some to be identical with the Markendale 
family, but proof is wanting. Both names 
appear almost side by side for generations. 

John Martyndale, fuller, of the city of 
Durham, was living in 1448. John Martin- 
dal, of Old Park by Wolsingham, died in or 
about the year 1576; his will dated that year 
is in the Durham Probate Registry. Anthony 
Martindale, of Witton-le-Wear, was living in 
1585, in which year he made his will—in the 
same Depository. A copy is also amongst 
Canon Raine’s Testamenta Dunelmensia in 
the Dean and Chapter’s Library at Durham 
(KE, 26). 

There are no Markendale wills in the Pro- 
bate Registry at Durham until after 1600. 
Early records of both surnames wanted, 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ANTON BARSISA.—Who was this person 
and what is the remarkable story told 
concerning him? R. HEF. 


ACKISSON OF EXETER.—This well-known 
personage is said to have designed the 
moat-garden at Exeter. Where could | find 
the best account of this—both of the work 
done and Jackson’s share in it, and an old 
description of the garden. RR W FE. F, 


LANG IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 
—Does Johnson record any slang in his 
Dictionary? And does he include any words 
which may be taken to be of trans-Atlantic 


origin ? IGNORAMUS, 


“ DENNY’: RENDERINGS IN OTHER 
LANGUAGES.—In_ Germany _ they 
translate penny by Pfennig; in Spain they 
call it penique. What is it in other lan- 
guages ? E. 


ROMAN CEMENT.—Is the composition of 
the ancient Roman cement known? Am 
I right in thinking that no modern cement 
or mortar equals it? I should be grateful to 
references to it. At what period of Roman 





GURNAME : COLVER.—What is the origin 
of the somewhat rare surname Colver? 
Any records of people bearing it would be 


history does it first appear? 
| R, E. 
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Replies. 
THE LEEMAN (rectius LEMAN) 
BARONETCY. 


(clxxv. 79). 


(HE question of the Leman baronetcy is 
somewhat involved and takes us back to 
1745, when Sir William, the second baronet, 
died. Having no male issue, the estates went 
to his right heirs; these were his nephew and 
nieces Richard and Lucy Alie and Elizabeth 
Newnham. Richard died shortly after, his 
share falling to his sister Lucy, who died in 
1753, leaving her estate to one John Granger 
who later assumed the name of Leman. 

The estate was administered as an entity 
until 1756 when an Act of Parliament was 

assed confirming a _ partition between 

ranger (now Leman) and Elizabeth Newn- 
ham. A referee was appointed and the estate 
duly apportioned. Elizabeth placed her 
share in trust for 1,000 years for the benefit 
of her heirs for ever, so her property dis- 
appears from what follows. John Granger 
(now Leman) died in 1781, leaving his estate 
to his wife for life, with remainder to his 
friend William Strode who married the 
widow ; she died in 1790. Strode was a wealthy 
man without the Leman estate, of which he 
never took advantage but allowed the rents to 
accumulate; the whole of which, it was found 
on his decease, in 1809, were left to the right- 
ful heirs of his friend Granger Leman. These 
heirs were not Lemans but Grangers, and the 
nearest heirs were two nieces who had mar- 
ried, one a Justinian Casamajor, of Potterell, 
Herts, who took a prominent part in certain 
legal actions which followed. 

We must go back to point out that when Sir 
William died in 1745, his successor to the title 
was Sir Tanfield Leman, a London physician, 
a son of Philip, the sixth son of the first 
baronet. He never claimed any portion of 
the estate and his will made no mention of 
any member of the Leman family. After his 
death in 1762, no one put in any claim to the 
baronetcy for the next sixty years, when, as a 
result of the publicity given to the contestants 
of the will of Strode, it occurred to several 
clever persons that the term ‘‘ rightful heirs ”’ 
might be made to mean “heirs of the 
Lemans.” One of these individuals was 
William Fitzstrathern, also known as Fitz- 
clarence, who claimed to be the illegitimate 
son of either King William IV, or the Duke 
of Kent. He really was the son of a grave- 





digger in the Orkneys, and his mother was 
never out of Scotland. He was in business as 
a genealogist, and had been involved in 
various Chancery cases, and there are reasons 
for thinking he was concerned in the Leman 
affair, He was one of the procurators who 
persuaded credulous persons to put up cash in 
the hope of large returns. A search was made 
for persons named Leman, and out of a num- 
ber, three were foremost. John, a grandson 
of the John of Nottingham who died in 1790; 
Joseph, of North Cadbury, Somerset, and 
John Ashall, of Lambeth, London, all of 
whom assumed the title, 

Some time elapsed before any legal proceed- 
ings were taken, and it was not till May, 
1838, that ‘‘brief’’ was issued from the 
Scottish Chancery to the magistrates of 
Canongate, Edinburgh, directing them to con- 
sider the claim of John Leman to a baronetcy. 

A jury, described as highly respectable, 
returned a verdict in favour of Sir John 
Leman, formerly of Nottingham, now residing 
in Edinburgh, as nearest lawful heir male of 
his cousin, Sir Tanfield Leman, and male 
representative of his ancestor, Sir John 
Leman, Lord Mayor of London. We need not 
be surprised to learn that after this verdict, 
the claimant gave an entertainment to the 
judge, jury, and a select number of friends. 
So, by means of a “ service,’’ the case was 
taken to Scotland where, upon his ex parte 
statement, a claimant who had not a drop of 
Scottish blood in his veins, whose residence in 
Scotland was for a few days only, was 
declared to be heir to an English baronet who 
had died nearly eighty years previously, thus 
enabling his agents to raise money from 
speculators (most of whom were deluded as to 
the real facts) with which they proceeded to 
harass the tenants of the estate, inflicting 
money injuries on them. 

But mark what follows: In 1843, a jury 
was empanelled in the Court of Musselburg 
for the purpose of serving Sir Joseph Leman, 
heir male of the body of Benjamin Leman 
who was the son of Sir William and Mary 
Leman of Northan. (Note this was the Sir 
William who died, in 1745 without issue.) 
The jury returned an unanimous verdict in 
favour of Sir Joseph Leman of Cadbury. The 
Editor of the Edinburgh Chronicle wrote :— 

This important decision sets at rest the 
claims of other parties who have for many 
years been endeavouring to establish a right 
to the title and immense estate of upwards of 
£100,000 a year besides property in the funds 
of £1,600,000. . 


So, here we have two persons declared 
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| 
legally entitled to the same title and estate. ; 


Unfortunately, their claims were refused 
official recognition in England, so that they 
were estateless baronets in Scotland only. 
Now, John of Nottingham declared baronet 
in 1838, died in 1839, and was succeeded by 
his son Edward Godfrey. Nothing of moment 
occurred until 1845, when urged on by the 
financial speculators, action for ejectment 
was brought against Mr. Hawkins, owner of 
extensive ex-Leman property in Whitechapel, 
London, BE, G. Leman, of Nottingham, being 
plaintiff. Judgment was given for the defen- 
dant and as the costs were not forthcoming, a 
bankruptcy petition against Leman was filed. 
Later, the costs were paid, and application 
was made for the bankruptcy to be annulled, 
and it was then discovered that E. G. Leman 
had taken no part whatever in the proceed- 
ings, the action being brought by other per- 
sons (the Leman Estate Fund) for their own 
benefit. Annulment of bankruptcy was made 
and the soi-disant baronet relieved of that 
status. 

And that is, we believe, the end of the 
Leman baronetcy. Their claim to the estate 
left by Strode was a fiasco, and as money— 
and not the title—was really the aim, it 
ended. 

Needless to say, the title legally extinct in 
1762, has been allowed to fall into desuetude. 

(There is only one e in the name Leman, 
and in the eighteenth-century, it was pro- 
nounced as the fruit ‘‘ lemon.’’) P.J.C. 


‘The Complete Baronetage,’ iv., pp. 7, 8, 
9, is the place to look for preliminary inform- 
ation. It states that the baronetcy (cr. 1665) 
‘* apparently ’’ became extinct on the death 
of the fourth holder in 1762, but has been 
frequently assumed. In 1827 John Leman, 
a frame-work knitter in Nottingham, 
assumed the title and is said to have taken 
proceedings in the Scottish Court of Chan- 
cery to establish his right and claim to 
estates estimated at £400,000 a year. He 
died in 1839, when a cousin, a bricklayer in 
Nottingham, assumed the title. There were 
two other claimants in 1842. The book refers 
to a pamphlet called ‘The Leman Case,’ 
printed at Nottingham 1840, reprinted from 
the Nottingham Review of 17 April, 1840, 
signed ‘‘ W. H. A. Fitz-Strathern.’’ While 
a Court of Chancery may well have decided a 
claim to estates, I cannot think that it had 
any jurisdiction over the title, and the books 
on baronetages do not recognise any holders 
after 1762 as lawfully entitled. R.S.B 











‘* QTOCKING HOLD ”’ (clxxv. 79).—As the 

name of a field or other land-unit this is 
more at home in the Northern half of England 
than in Herefordshire, where the querent 
reports it. It corresponds to the Domesday 
term essarz (assarts), and the later “ rid- 
dings.’’. It means ground in which trees have 
been felled or uprooted, a sense derived from 
the ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary’s’ Stock, 
Il, IIb. Provincial uses appear under the 
“Eng. Dial. Dict.’s’ Stock, 28: to dig up, 
grub up . . . hence (3) Stocking-are (Here- 
fordsh.), an implement used for picking or 
grubbing up the roots of trees; 30 (2), to fell 
or cut trees. A few actual occurrences may 
be of interest. 

Stockins. Land reclaimed from the woods; 
from “ stock,” to fell timber. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Whittlebury it is frequently found 
as the name of a field originally cleared from 
the forest (Sternberg, ‘ Dialect and Folk-lore 
of Northants ’ 1851. p. 106). 

Two fields in our parish were called the Top 
Stocking and the Bottom Stocking... The 
fields in question were on the outskirts of a 
large wood (‘ Northants. Words and Super- 
stitions,’ in Word-Lore, June, 1938, p. 78). 

Stocken. . . Stocking Plantation is a not un- 
common local name (Streatfeild, ‘ Lincs. and 
the Danes,’ 1883, p. 366). 

The last instance, like that which prompted 
the query, appears to imply replanting. 
Stocking Lane and the Stockings are some- 
what plentiful names in Staffordshire (see 
Duignan, ‘ Staffs, Place Names,’ 1902, s.v.) 
Other instances of ‘‘ Stocking ’’ in field-names 
have been noted by Ekwall, ‘ Place-names in 
-ing,’ p. 26 fi. 

The occurrence of “‘ hold ’’ in a legal docu- 
ment so late as 1762 is noteworthy, unless it 
was a mere repetition from earlier convey- 
ances of the same property. It still survives 
in compounds such as “freehold” and 
‘* copyhold,’”’ but it has not been found sepa- 
rately in standard English, in the sense of a 
holding of land or a tenement, since 1540, 
according to ‘S8.0.D.’ As a colloquial ex- 
pression it is quoted by ‘ E.D.D.’ for Britain 
only as far South as Lancs., chiefly in the 
phrase ‘‘ house and hold.” 

W. W. Git. 


I note that the land was planted with fruit- 
trees. Is it more than a coincidence that 
‘ stocking-apple ’”’ is a Herefordshire name 
for a kind of cider-apple, as recorded by the 
Oxford English Dictionary?  ‘‘ Stocking” 
would then mean “‘ furnishing the land with 
fruit-trees,’’ ‘‘ maintaining the stock of trees 
on the land.” The only other meaning of 
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“ stocking ” that seems at all appropriate is 
“uprooting of trees.’’ Thus “ stockins ’’ in 
Northamptonshire can mean “‘ land reclaimed 
from the woods ’’ (O.E.D., s.v. “‘ stocking,”’ 
2a). 

, L. R. M. Srracwan. 


““DISHOPRIC ”’ (clxxv. 60).—I cannot say 

when this word first occurs in relation to 
the see or Diocese of Durham, but I have a 
record of the following early use :— 


Paid on the 28rd of March, 1494, to divers 
persons of the bishoprick for their wages and 
expenses being assembled to resist and impede 
the Lord Clyfford at the head of 1,500 men, 
upon Stanemoor, in warlike manner, from 
entering into the bishoprick in prejudice of its 
liberties, and taking possession of Hert and 
Herthelpole [now Hart or Hartlepool]—£108 
$s. 10d.—1494. 


Durham Episcopal 
eeivers Roll, 1494. 


Records—Fox.—Re- 


J. W. Fawcett. 


A SEVENTH CHILD (clxx, 175, 230, 266, 
303, 337).— 


A seventh son, if no girls have come between 
him and the others, is gifted with second sight, 
and can assume the appearance of a dog or 
wolf, becoming a ‘ Lobis-homem’ or werwolf. 
He can also predict the future, cure the sick, 
and do many other wonders (M. Longworth, 
Dames and E. Seeman, ‘Folklore of the 
om ’_Folk-lore, Vol. xiv, London, 1903, p. 
142), 


This morning, 17th November [1902], I have 
received a letter from Bragar, in the island of 
Lewis, which contains some notes on the local 
folklore. Amongst other things, a sixpence 
obtained from a seventh son is supposed to be 
a cure for scrofula, boils, and carbuncles. 
“The seventh son blesses the sixpence, dips it 

ree times in water, this water the patient 
must drink; this is repeated three days in suc- 
cession, and the sixpence is suspended round 
the patient’s neck.” Letter of Mr. J. G. 
eo to the Editor, Folk-lore, Vol. xiv, 1903, 
p. 371). 

About three months ago I was asked to come 
and see a child suffering from hip-joint disease. 
On arriving at the cottage I found there a boy 
of twelve or so, whom I did not remember 
having seen before. I was told that he was 
the seventh son of a seventh son, whom the 
child’s parents had heard lived in Arisaig. 
Though extremely: poor, these people had 
actually gone to the expense of bringing this 
boy all that way in order that he should exer- 
cise his supposed powers of healing on their 
child. (Sheila Macdonald, ‘Old-World Sur- 
bi in Ross-shire,’ Folk-Lore, Vol. xiv, p. 


Orro F. Banter. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia, 





HENRY BURROUGH, VICAR OF WIS- 

BECH, CAMBS., 1749-1773 (clxxiv. 
460).—The present writer’s request for pre- 
cise information as to the armorial ensigns 
of this Vicar, the Rev. Preb. Henry Bur- 
rough, 1721-1773, resulted in a private com- 
munication from Lord Mancroft of Norwich, 
who has most courteously permitted him to 
examine a pastel by Gainsborough in his pos- 
session, on the reverse of which is an 
armorial ex-libris, evidently co-temporary 
with the original oval frame; and below the 
arms is engraved the surname Burrovcn. 
The identification of the young lady depicted, 
apparently aged about twenty-five, is one of 
the identifications of members of the Bur- 
rough family related to, and painted by, 
Gainsborough, dealt with in the present issue, 
see ante p. 128. Here it is sufficient to say 
that as revealed by the ex-libris, this Bur- 
rough family used for Arms: Gu: a trunk of 
a tree eradicated, argent, leaved vert; Crest: 
A lion passant gu. 

These were the arms of the ancient family 
of ‘‘Stockden, or Stockton, later Burrow, 
of Burrow ’’—and other variations, Burrows, 
Burrough, Burroughes, Borough—Burrow 
being 15 miles from Leicester. 

Thanks to the kindness of the present 
Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, J. F. Cameron, Esq., quoting 
Venn’s ‘History’ of that College, the 
armorial ensigns of a former Master, 1754-64, 
Sir James Burrough, alluded to at clxxiv. 460 
have been learnt: Arms: Azure, three fleurs- 
de-lis, ermine; Crest: An eagle, wings 
expanded, ducally gorged, 

These being the arms of Burrough, or 
Borough, of Lincolnshire, tend to negative 
near kinship with the Vicar of Wisbech, of 
the family of Burrough long settled at Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 

Henry Curtis. 


ST: LIEVIN (clxxv. 100).—Miss Frances 

Arnold Forster in her ‘ Studies in Church 
Dedications’ (1899), vol. ii. p. 265, when 
speaking of Irish saints in Cornwall observes : 


According to a popular tradition of no 
historic value whatsoever, S. Breaca (Breage) 
had a hermit brother named Levan, who gives 
his name to the parish of St. Levan, near the 
Land’s End. Nothing is really known of him. 
It has been suggested that he may possibly be 
identified with a very mythical Irish bishop of 
the name of Livinus (12 November 606), who 
went as a missionary into the Netherlands, 
and there met a martyr’s death. St. Levan’s 
feast is kept, not in November, but on the 
Sunday nearest to 15 October; but this does 
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not prove much, for ... Henry VIII made an 
attempt to lessen the number of holidays, by 
causing all parish feasts to be held on the first 
Sunday in October. Then again, the change of 
style in the eighteenth century would introduce 
a fresh element of confusion, thus obliging us 
to look with suspicion on all village feasts 
claiming to be observed in the first half of this 
month. However this may be, the Cornish folk 
would have none of the martyred bishop for 
their patron, but clung to the image of a cer- 
tain jovial hermit... 

Messrs, Maurice and Wifred Drake, in 
their ‘Saints and Their Emblems’ (1916), 
give 

St. Livinus or Lieven of Ghent, B.M. 657 
(Nov. 12). Holding his tongue in pincers. 
(Cope, Ghent Cath.) Holding pincers, (Attrib. 
der Heil.) Hands and feet cut off. (Passionael.) 
Striking on a fountain with his crosier 
(Cahier). Children round him. (Ibid). His 
tongue thrown to dogs. (Ibid). Rom. & Belg. 
Marts. A. R, Baytey. 


“PDOIS DE VIOLETTE” (clxxv. 61).— 

Gasc’s French Dictionary (1926) gives 
‘* bois de violette king-wood, violet wood.”’ 
The Oxford Dictionary (under ‘‘ King,’’ 13a) 
has a quotation from Cassell’s ‘ Technical 
Educator’ (1885), ‘‘ Violet-wood and king- 
wood, which come to this country . . , from 
the Brazilian forests,’ and says that king- 
wood is a Brazilian wood, probably from a 
species of Dalbergia. The Oxford Dictionary 
defines ‘‘ violet-wood’’ as ‘ (a) kingwood ; 
(b) the wood of the Australian Acacia pen- 
dula; (c) the wood of Andira violacca, a tree 
of Guiana.’’ The quotations here include one 
from the translation of Francois Froger’s 
‘Voyage .. . on the Coasts of Africa, Etc.’ 
(1698), ‘‘ Letter-wood (as they call it) and 
that of Violet . . . are very common in that 
country’’; and one from  Holtzapfel’s 
‘Turning’ (1843), ‘‘ King-wood, called also 
Violet-wood, is imported from the Brazils.’’ 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


HE SURNAME OWST (clxxv. 62).—T. 
Owst, of Holmpton, was not the last of 

his name. The first holder of the new profes- 
sorship of Education at Cambridge is Dr. 
Gerald Robert Owst, who was born at St. 
Alban’s in 1894, became an Inspector of 
Secondary Schools, and is well-known as the 
learned author of ‘ Preaching in Mediaeval 
England ’ (1926), and ‘ Literature and Pul- 
pit in Mediaeval England’ (1933). The 


name might presumably be a variant of 
** oast,”’ 
* oa.” 


which is from Old English dst 


L. R. M. Srracuwan. 


‘ 


OWLERS IN EXCELSIS (clxxii. 455; 


elxxiii. 102; clxxiv. 265, 321, 373, 
| 463). — The ‘Dictionary of Quotations 
(Classical)’ is a useful book in the 





extent of its examples, but not accurate, 
I do not know if the edition of 1897 
has been revised. ‘‘ Ab ovo usque ad 
mala ’’ is translated ‘‘ From the eggs to the 
apples,’’ with the addition, ‘‘ From morning 
till night, in allusion to the Roman cena,” as 
if the Romans ate all day. ‘“ Fallentis semita 
vitae ’’ is rendered “ The pathway of my de- 
clining years,” on the supposition, perhaps, 
that the verb ‘‘ fallo’’ means ‘‘ fall.”” The 
reference is given to Horace’s Epistles, a 
translation of which it would have been easy 
to consult. But Latin does not get the same 
attention as Greek, having a deceptive ap- 
pearance of being easy to those who do not 
know it. It is curious that howlers should 
pass muster, when there are plenty of clas- 
sical scholars about who would correct them 
gratis. Recently I learnt that the poet 
Horace, translated by an American scholar, 
was being revised. It was time. The pallor 
of lovers is ‘‘ tinctus viola,’’ Odes III, 10, 
14. Viola is translated “ saffron,’’ which it 
certainly is not. Gyges, in the same book of 
the Odes, 7, 5, is ‘‘ Notis actus ad Oricum.” 
This is rendered, ‘‘ by east winds driven to 
Oricum.’’ It is evident that T. E, Page, a 
director of the Loeb concern and an admired 
editor of Horace, had not seen this page. 
W. H, J. 


HOBBY (clxxv. 43, s.v., ‘Family Names 

from Old Documents,’ 107).—I think this 
name must have been, and still is, an unusual 
one, in all sorts and conditions of life. 

I read the reply of Mr. SeToN-ANDERSON 
at the latter reference and immediately, after 
referring to certain books, write as follows: 
Taking the Blue Book, 2 vols., issued 1875 
to the Houses of Parliament, which is named 
‘Owners of Land in England and Wales, 
Except the Metropolis ’—which lists were 
obtained in 1873, showing every person own- 
ing any land from one rood upwards and gross 
estimated rental; and so covering an immense 
number of people—we certainly find how rare 
the above surname with its slight variations 
is. There are many named Hobbs, which in 
the past, was probably connected with it. 

Lincolnshire—Hoby, Rev. Jas., Catherham 
(Surrey, undoubtedly), 6a, 3r, 8 p. £26 9». 

Staffordshire. Stoke-upon-Trent — Hoby, 
Mr, J., acreage not given. £216 10s. 

Brecknock—Hobby, Mrs., Pentrecoed Brill- 
ing. 24a, 3r, 8p. £25. 
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Radnorshire—Hobby, Ed., Hengoed. 34a. 
£36 15s. 

—-——Hobby, Mrs., Bredwardine. 8a, 
ar, lp. £17. 


Army Lists: Officers. Full and Half Pay. 
ist January, 1808. New South Wales 
Corps. Hobby, Thomas, Lieut., 9 Nov., 1797. 
No mention in Lists of March, 1815; May, 
1817; March, 1819. 
Quarterly Army List. January, 1915. Nil. 
Monthly List, July, 1917—one of the largest 
lists issued during the War. 
Hobby, officer, Reserve Bat. of a Yorkshire 


4 “aha 
oby, bandmaster, Royal Marines Divi- 
sions. 


Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1914. 
‘Guide to Relative Precedence,’ about 200 
ages of double columns, closely printed. No 

Hobby, Hoby, etc. 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 3 vols., 1848. 

A William Rogers of Dowdeswell, m. 
Catherine, dau. of William Hobbey of Hales 
Abbey, Co. Gloster, 33 Eliz. 

Also, under ‘ Dakeyne of Derbyshire ’— 
Lineage—that Arthur Dalkin, or Dakyns, of 
Linton Hackness, was the 3rd son of John 
Dalkin or Dakyns of Biggin Grange, Co. 
Derby, and that this Arthur left as his heir 
Margaret, evidently his only child, and that 
she married Istly, Walter Devereux, Esqr., 
brother of the Earl of Essex ; 2ndly, Thomas 
Sydney, Esq., and 3rdly, Sir Thomas Pos- 
thumous Hoby, Knt., to whom she left the 
manor of Hackness at her death in 1635. 

The above Sir Thomas has interested me for 
many years past because William Camden in 
his ‘Remains Concerning Britain,’ 1605, 
states ‘‘ But two Christian names are rare in 
England; and I only remember now his 
Majesty, who was named Charles James, as 
the Prince his son Henry Frederic; and 
among private men, Thomas Maria Wing- 
field, and Sir Thomas Posthumus Hobby.” 

I shall be glad to know more of the above 
man, as his name does not appear in the 
Index and Epitome of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ 1903, in which there 
are the following: Sir Edward Hoby (1560- 
1617); Lady Elizabeth Hoby (1528-1609), 
wife of Sir Thomas; Peregrine Hoby (1602- 
1678), natural son and heir of Sir Edward; 
Sir Philip Hoby (1505-1558); Sir Thomas 
Hoby (1530-1566). Hersert SovurHam. 


WATSON FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 103).—A 
number of references to the Gloucester 
Matsons and their possessions in that neigh- 





bourhood can be found in the three volumes 
of the ‘ Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 
Sancti Petri Gloucestriae,’ in the Rolls 
Series. The earliest of the name are Philip 
de Mattesdone, in a concession of land to the 
Abbey in 1159, and his brother Ralph as a 
witness. The present Cathedral was the 
church of this Benedictine Abbey. 


W. W. Git. 


William Matson, of Titeup, Lancs., was 
appointed by William Hudleston, of Millom 
Castle, Cumberland, an executor of his will. 
He proved it with his co-executors 6 April, 
1745, but renounced his executorship 1 May 
following. C. Roy Hupteston. 
TOLL-GATE KEEPERS AND TURN- 

PIKES (clxxiv. 443; clxxv. 11, 49, 121).— 
Near Huish Episcopi in South Somerset, ‘‘the 
Toll Bar at Portway seems to have been in a 
somewhat unfortunate place from the point 
of view of profit, as those who knew the dis- 
trict (so the old folks say), used to evade it 
by branching off . . . and so joining the main 
road again. . . . On Sunday one could pass 
through it free if going to church, which 
explains the old folks’ joke that ‘ turnpikes 
be for use only one day out of seven, but mind 


and carry your. prayer-book.’’’ (Isabel 
Wyatt, ‘ The Book of Huish,’ p. 59). 
W. W. Git. 


“PUN ALONG” (clxxv, 100). — Is not 
“along’’ in the regulation quoted a 
misprint for ‘“ alone ”’ ? 
Davip Satmon. 
Narbeth. 


{Other correspondents also make this sug- 
gestion. | 
‘7 IVING AUTHORS, 1788’ (clxxv. 62).— 
Marshall of Epsom is the name generally 
given as the compiler of this work. It is 
referred to in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1788, pt. i. p. 537. It is chiefly remarkable 
in that it contains what is claimed to be the 
first biography of Robert Burns. 
W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 
“"VELLOW BACKS ”’ (clxxv. 62, 102).—A 
good deal has been written on this sub- 
ject. See a chapter by Mr. Michael Sadleir in 
‘ New Paths in Book Collecting,’ (Constable, 
1934); The Times Literary Supplement, 
Sept. 2 and 16, 1926; the Morning Post, 
April 16, 1928, and The Times, Oct. 24, 1931 
(s.v. ‘ The Sale Room’). W. Roserrs. 
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OHN FOREST (clxxiv. 361, 410).—Refer- 
ence is made in the reply to a ‘“ wooden 
image ’’ known as Darvel Gatheren. The 
name is an anglicised attempt at Derfel 
Gadarn, i.e., ‘‘ Derfel the Strong,’’ a Cymric 
Saint. Llanderfel church in Merioneth is 
dedicated to Saint Derfel. One Elis Prys or 
Price, alias Doctor Coch or the Red Doctor, 
in a letter written to Thomas Cromwell on 
6 April, 1537, states that he had done his best 
to carry out his orders to take away all images 
in the diocese of St. Asaph, and then he refers 
to Derfel Gadarn’s image, in which a multi- 
tude of people had implicit faith, Many 
pilgrims came to this shrine daily, bringing 
offertories of horses, cows or money. These 
people believed that this image could even 
save them from hell. He concludes his letter 
with a desire to know Cromwell’s wish and 
pleasure in the matter of this wooden image. 
There was a great outcry when it was dis- 
covered that the image was in danger and an 
offer of a substantial sum of money proved 
of no avail. It is believed that there was an 
old tradition to the effect that, ‘‘ If this image 
were to be burnt a forest also would be 
burnt.’’ The story further reveals that when 
Forest was burnt this wooden image of Derfel 
Gadarn was taken and used as wood for the 
fire. The following lines in English refer to 
the event : 
David Darfel Gatheren, 
As sayth the Welsh men, 
Fetched outlawes out of Hell. 
Now is he come, with sphere and shield, 
In harnes, to burne in Smithfield 
For in Wales in he may not dwell. 
And Forest the Friar 
That obstinate lyar, 
That wilfully shall be dead, 
In his contumacie 
The gospel dothe deny 
And the king to be supreme head. 
It is mentioned that there were from five to 
six hundred worshippers assembled at the 
shrine on 5 April, 1537. 


J. Evans. 
Velindre. 
ANONISATIONS IN THE TWEN- 


TIETH-CENTURY (clxxv. 10, 70).— 
Such particulars as those asked for at the 
first reference are not easy to obtain. There 
are two obvious sources of supply. One is 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the secre- 
tariat of which would almost certainly charge 
a fee for. the work involved. The other is the 
‘Rome Letter’ in the last seventy-six 
volumes of the Tablet. 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 








(THE DERBY IN FICTION (clxxiv. 350), 

Ouida’s first published work was ‘ Dash. 
wood’s Drag; to the Derby and What Came 
of it,’ which appeared in the April and May 
numbers of Bentley’s Miscellany, 1859. Seg 
‘ Ouida,’ by Yvonne ffrench (Cobden-Sander. 


son), 1938. M. H. Donps, 


‘ PESTIN DE PIERRE ’ (clxxv. 10, 66).— 

Mr, T. Percy ARMSTRONG’S very inter- 
esting note does not quite square with Oliver 
Elton’s remark, ‘The Augustan Ages,’ 121; 
‘* The French sub-title seems a mistranslation 
of the Spanish, or of its Italian equivalent 
(convitato),’’ as confused, I suppose, with 
convito, The fact of a character named Pierre 
in Dorimon’s play favours the other explana- 
tion, but leaves Moliére’s choice of his title 
more mysterious, 

InQurIReER. 


ESTMORLAND CLOCKMAKERS : 
JONAS BARBER (clxxv. 100).—From 
the late C. Leo Reid’s ‘ North Country 
Clockmakers of the 17th, 18th and 19th 
Centuries ’ (1925) I have gathered the follow- 
ing details concerning the Barbers which 
may be helpful to Mr. Cann Hucues. They 
will be found in the notes to the Index. 

Jonas Barber of Winster, according to 
George Middleton of Ambleside, was a pro- 
minent North Country maker who turned 
out some exceptionally fine work from about 
1680 till his death in 1720. Middleton states 
that the plague of London (1665) followed 
by the Great Fire (1666) created a great de- 
mand for clocks to replace those destroyed, 
and Jonas Barber, then a young man, went 
to London and tried his fortune as a master 
clockmaker. He was elected a member of 
the Clockmakers’ Company. He subsequently 
returned to the North and settled at Bryan 
Houses, Winster, where he carried on his 
business till his death. The business was 
then continued by his sons, 

Depression in the trade caused Barber's 
sons and perhaps one or two grandsons to 
close down the Winster business and migrate 
elsewhere. Britten records the names of some 
half-dozen clock and watchmakers in London 
who are probably descendants of Jonas 
Barber. Middleton in a later note says that 
it is not certain if Barber was born in West- 
morland, but in 1682, when he was admitted 
a member of the Clockmakers’ Company, he 
was described as of Ratcliffe Cross, which is 
certainly in Westmorland. 

H. ASKEW. 
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The Place-names of Hertfordshire. By J. E. 
B. Gover, Allen Mawer, and F. M. Sten- 
ton. (Cambridge University Press. 18s. 
net). 


WE have here Vol. xv. of the work of the 
English Place-name Society, and we 
have found it one of the most interesting we 
have seen. Hertfordshire, as the Introduc- 
tion sets out by telling us, is an ‘‘ artificial ’’ 
county, having no geographical unity, pro- 
bably created by Edward the Elder in the 
tenth century and combining under the one 
name territories severally occupied by Eng- 
lish peoples who had entered Britain on the 
one side from the Wash and on the other from 
the estuary of the Thames, and had perhaps 
for some generations remained separated by 
the woodlands that run across the centre of 
the county. The place-names show that 
Hertfordshire was not the ground of a pri- 
mary Anglo-Saxon settlement, and suggest 
that when settlement began the thickly- 
wooded country was dotted over with hamlets 
rather than large villages. The Britons, we 
may believe, if they survived here longer 
than in some other parts of England, were, in 
the end, exterminated, for the Celtic element 
in the place-names is extremely rare. There 
is a river-name Bene ficcan found in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of which the second 
portion may be the British equivalent of the 
Welsh bychan, ‘‘ little ’’ ; but we think it is a 
somewhat rash conjecture that this name may 
indicate ‘‘ a considerable period of peaceful 
intercourse between the English settlers of 
Hertfordshire and the Britons of whose coun- 
try they had become the masters.’’ The rela- 
tion between Hertfordshire and the Danelaw 
is a point to notice: the county belonged to 
the Danelaw not because a Danish popula- 
tion had been planted there but Samed 
through the influence of leading men in pre- 
Conquest England the administration of the 
county had followed the Danish rather than 
the English legal tradition. 

The English names of Hertfordshire offer 
some elements hitherto rarely noted in the 
Survey. The element dell is an outstandin 
example, especially in the compoun 
Chalkdell which is of frequent occurrence, 
and may be due to the old practice of chalk- 
ing the land to improve it a tillage. The 
name Swamstey conceals the interesting 
compound cwealmstow, ‘‘ place of death,” 

for a place of execution. Wratten may 








perhaps go back to wrett, “ crosswort,”’ and 
mean a farm ‘‘ where crosswort grows ’’—a 
rare plant in Hertfordshire but common in 
the Hitchin district to which Wratten belongs. 
Another plant whose local frequency may 
have given rise to a name is the cow-parsnip 
or water-dropwort, billere, possibly the first 
element in Bilmore Dell. 


Among the many names which reflect his- 
tory are King’s and St. Paul’s, Walden— 
‘‘valley of Britons or serfs’’ (St. Paul’s 
Walden was given in 888 to the Abbot of St. 
Albans, and belonged to the Abbey till 1544, 
when at the Dissolution it was bestowed on 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s) ; Brake- 
speare Farm in Abbot’s Langley, where there 
can be little doubt that Nicholas Brakespeare 
(Adrian IV), the only English Pope, was 
born; Baldock, from the O.Fr. form of 
Baghdad, the name given by the Knights 
Templars to the town of their foundation 
here; Royston, which appears first as Crux 
Roaisie, ‘‘ the cross of Rohesia’’ (a quite 
unknown lady), a place where a priory was 
founded later known as Roeys or Royes, to 
which the element ton was by and by added 
when a town grew up there; Quinbury, land 
in Braughing granted by Stephen and Queen 
Maud to the Queen’s Chamberlain. 

The authors see reason to dissent from some 
of Skeat’s suggestions. They refer Ware not 
to waras “ people ’’ (a prefix being supposed 
to have dropped) but to wer, a by-form of 
wer, ‘‘ weir’; and do not connect Ayot with 
iggop, “island ”’ (the site of the Ayots itself 
is against this) but put forward a derivation 
from the personal name Aegg combined with 
geat, ‘‘ gate, gap,’’ the earliest form recorded 
being Avzegete, 

Among curious names are the lost sixteenth- 
century Gibcrack (cf. Gimcrack), which must 
have been applied to a flimsily-built house ; 
the Swillett, which may denote a_ water- 
course; and Rib, a river-name which comes 
possibly from rib, ‘‘ water-cress ’’—Hertford- 
shire is a great supplier of water-cress to 
London. 

Some names have undergone changes which 
give them a physiognomy very different from 
their original. Thus Elstree is really Tid- 
wulf’s tree and Barley, Beranlei which may 
well be ‘‘ leah or clearing marked by the pre- 
sence of a (heathen) burial-place.’”” _Cock- 
fosters and Mimms, old puzzles, still defy 
elucidation. In Tring we may have the same 
word as has given us the Ridings of York- 
shire. Tewin, one of the oldest names, is 
also one of the most interesting and most dif- 
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ficult. It may mean “ the people of Tiwa’’: 
or it may contain the still obscure word 
found in Tew, and mean ‘‘ dwellers by the 
tiw,’’ whatever that is; yet again, it might 
denote ‘ worshippers of the god Tiw.”’ A 
few old gods make their appearance in these 
names; thus, the O.Brit. Brigantia in the 
river-name Brent, and Lugus perhaps hidden 
in the river-name Lea, 

Minor names and farm-names are num- 
erous, and many of them specially note- 
worthy. Much material of this sort has been 
drawn from a series of five early subsidy 
rolls of Edward I and Edward II preserved 
in the Public Record Office—a special feature 
in the documents for Hertfordshire, 


Studies in Worcestershire History. By John 
Humphreys. Edited with Introduction, 
Appendices and Annotations by E, A, B. 
Barnard. (Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 


12s, 6d. net), 
WE have here a selection of papers of his- 

torical and antiquarian interest by the 
late John Humphreys, mostly such as were 
read before the Birmingham Archaeological 
Society. The first, and perhaps the most 
important, is the paper on ‘ The Wyntours 
of Huddington and the Gunpowder Plot,’ to 
which two important Appendixes on events 
at Holbeach, Nov. 8, 1605, and their sequel, 
have been added. The Gunpowder Plot was 
a favourite subject with Humphreys, who had 
completed two chapters of a book about it. 
Recusancy, with the homes and families of 
the recusants, is a main topic throughout 
this book. It includes also the story of St. 
Kenelm and St. Kenelin’s Church at Roms- 
ley, and an account of the Royal Forests of 
Feckenham and Hanbury. 

John Humphreys was not only a man of 
wide interests and possessed of that ay ol 
thetic imagination which could make the dry 
bones of history live for him; he was also 
an exceedingly pleasant writer, with a quick 
eye both for the telling fact and for the best 
method of disposing it. This book, then, 
with its out-of-the-way information on sub- 
jects which will always be of many-sided 
interest, should be valued by the historical 
student as well as by the writer’s friends. 

Mr. E. A. B. Barnard’s Introductory 
essay is a sketch of the career, interests and 
character of Humphreys, who died in May, 
1937, at the age of eighty-six. The subject 


is one to engage the admiration of an 
who has a feeling for the excellence of a 
in which—as not often happens—a n’ 
powers are truly brought into full play, 
it is handled here with insight and skill. 
profession Humphreys was a dental surgeon 
—an exceedingly busy and successful ong— 
whose interest in his work was yet scientific 
as well as practical, as the John Humphreys 
Odontological Museum now at Birmi 
University testifies. His complete collection 
of the Worcestershire flora now in the Bir 
mingham Municipal Natural Hi 
Museum witnesses to his love for ye 
uncommonly intimate knowledge of botany, 
It is, a, . a ——- and anti- 
quary that he will probably be best remem- 
bered, and suielie” the discovery of the 
Sheldon tapestries at Chastleton is the 
achievement of his that his name would first 
suggest to the mind of a stranger. How 
much else there was comprised in his his 
torical knowledge and labours is well illus 
trated in Mr, Barnard’s essay here: his 
work on Grafton Manor, on the Bowrg 
papers, on the survey of all the churches 
the diocese, for example—or, again, his 
vities as Reader in Mediaeval Archa‘o! 
at Birmingham University, : 
This attractive book—which includes a por- 
trait and numerous good photographs—will 
be one of the most fitting memorials to him, 
because one so widely accessible to those who 
are of like mind with himself. 
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Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Té 
aortas to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope thé number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. “4 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always & 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. : 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to give within parem 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and be 2 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found 

Toe Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 


addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. ¢ 
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